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COVER  PHOTO.  A  major  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  total- 
tree  chips  in  some  softwood  regions  has  been  the  unaccept- 
able amount  of  dirt  introduced  into  the  pulpmill  with  the 
chips.  To  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  dirt  that  is  picked  up  from 
ground-yarding,  some  northeastern  timber  companies  have 
been  testing  total-tree  forwarders.  The  feller-forwarder  in 
the  picture  was  tested  recently  in  Maine.  This  highly  effi- 
cient type  of  harvester  shears  trees,  loads  them  onto  an 
integral  dumping  bunk,  and  moves  a  50,000-pound  payload  to 
the  landing.  (Cover  photo  credit:  Koehring  Canada  Limited) 


BACKGROUND 

This  annual  report  is  based  on  a 
canvass  of  all  pulpmills  in  the  Northeast 
that  use  wood— either  roundwood  or  plant 
residues— as  a  basic  raw  material  for  a  vari- 
ety of  products.  Cross-boundary  shipments 
are  traced  by  exchanging  information  with 
neighboring  experiment  stations  that  con- 
duct similar  canvasses.  Mills  that  use  pulp- 
wood  as  a  raw  material  in  producing  insula- 
tion board  and  hardboard  were  also  included 
in  the  canvass. 

The  statistics  for  production  from  round- 
wood  reported  in  this  bulletin  are  based 
upon  mill  receipts,  which  are  subject  to 
fluctuations  caused  by  uneven  wood-inven- 
tory buildups  or  liquidations  from  year  to 
year.  The  plant  residues  are  received  at  the 
pulpmill  mostly  in  chip  form.  Origins  of  mill 
receipts  of  pulpwood  from  roundwood  are 
reported  by  county  where  harvested.  How- 
ever, pulpwood  from  plant  residues  can  be 
traced  only  to  the  state  where  it  was  pro- 
duced. Some  of  the  logs  from  which  the 
residues  came  were  probably  harvested  in 
states  other  than  the  one  in  which  they 
were  processed. 

I97S  in  Retrospect 

The  roller-coaster-like  drop  in  demand  for 
pulp  and  paper  products  (and  for  pulpwood) 
that  began  in  the  second  half  of  1974  carried 
into  1975.  The  slump  in  both  pulpwood  con- 
sumption and  receipts  at  northeastern  mills 
continued  until  July.  Then  in  August,  an  in- 
flux in  new  orders  for  paper  and  paperboard 
triggered  increased  pulpmill  operating 
rates.  Woodyard  inventories,  which  had 
been  shrinking  during  the  first  half  of  1975, 
had  finally  reached  normal  levels;  and  wood- 
procurement  foresters  began  to  encourage 
their  wood  suppliers  to  produce  more  pulp- 
wood. 


During  the  economic  slowdown,  most 
northeastern  woodpulp  producers  carefully 
reviewed  existing  wood  costs  and  sources 
as  part  of  their  efforts  to  lower  operating 
costs.  Dependable  producers  of  high-quaUty 
chips  from  manufacturing  residues  are 
probably  the  most  desirable  source  of  wood 
for  northeastern  pulpmills.  These  chips  are 
relatively  clean  and  bark-free,  and  they  re- 
quire no  additional  processing  at  the  pulp- 
mill. For  this  reason  more  than  one  saw- 
mill owner  commented  that  the  only  mar- 
ket that  held  up  during  the  recent  economic 
slowdown  was  the  pulp  chip  market. 

Those  northeastern  pulpmills  that  have 
used  total-tree  chips  as  a  raw  material  and 
found  them  to  be  satisfactory  (did  not  lower 
product  quality  or  affect  mill  maintenance) 
are  increasing  their  usage  because  of  the 
huge  savings  in  harvesting  and  transporta- 
tion costs  that  they  are  realizing. 

Although  some  expansion  of  existing  pro- 
duction facilities  has  been  under  way,  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturers  still  cannot  justify 
the  construction  of  new  pulpmills  in  our  cur- 
rent economic  climate.  An  article  in  the 
June  issue  of  FORTUNE  magazine  details 
the  industry's  dilemna.  (Weaver,  Paul  H., 
1976.  The  papermakers  are  growing  less 
and  enjoying  it  more.  Fortune  Mag.  91(6): 
156-162,  164,  167.)  Because  new  mills  are 
uneconomic,  some  major  corporations  are 
seeking  to  add  to  their  productive  capacity 
through  acquisitions.  Several  pulpmills  in 
the  Northeast  have  held  negotiations  with 
these  large  corporations,  and  a  few  mergers 
have  resulted  (fig.  1  and  mill  list). 

The  one  bright  spot  on  the  horizon  at  year 
end  1974  faded  into  the  sunset  as  plans  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  600-ton-per-day 
bleached  hardwood  kraft  pulpmill  in  the 
upper  Connecticut  River  Valley  were 
shelved  in  favor  of  an  alternative  project  in 
Alabama. 
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Pulpwood  Production 
Follows  the  Economy  Down 

The  6,109,600  cords  of  pulpwood  produced 
in  the  14  northeastern  states  (Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West  Virginia)  in 
1975  represented  a  decrease  of  21  percent 
from  the  7,760,600  cords  reported  in  1974, 
and  the  lowest  output  level  since  1972 
when  total  production  dropped  below  6 
million  cords.  Year-to-year  production  de- 
creases were  registered  for  both  softwood 
and  hardwood  roundwood  and  for  hardwood 


chips  (fig.  2).  Softwood  chip  production  from 
manufacturing  residues  continued  the  in- 
cremental increase  that  it  has  been  achiev- 
ing since  1970.  This  was  the  only  component 
of  the  production  total  to  increase. 

Woodyard  inventories  at  northeastern 
pulpmills  continued  to  build  into  the  spring 
of  1975  when  pulpmill  operators  began  a 
drastic  curtailment  of  roundwood  receipts. 
By  August  woodpulp  demand  had  picked  up 
sufficiently  to  encourage  higher  pulpmill 
operating  levels,  which  in  turn  increased 
pulpwood  consumption.  By  year  end,  pulp- 
wood consumption  was  outstripping  wood- 
yard  receipts  and  pulpwood  inventories 
were  dropping  to  normal  levels. 
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Roundwood  pulpwood  production  from 
hardwoods  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  soft- 
woods, exceeding  it  by  only  15,700  cords. 
Although  roundwood  production  dropped  23 
percent  from  1974,  chipped  residue  produc- 
tion dropped  only  16  percent.  Hardwoods 
accounted  for  53  percent  of  all  pulpwood 
produced  in  1975,  down  about  2  percentage 
points  from  1974. 

Receipts  of  pulpwood  at  woodpulp  mills 
in  the  Northeast  totaled  6,660,400  cords  in 
1975,  down  21  percent  from  1974.  These 
receipts  included  wood  harvested  in  the 
Northeast  and  pulpwood  imported  from 
other  regions.  Hardwood  receipts  exceeded 
those  of  softwoods  by  297,000  cords.  Total 
receipts  exceeded  total  production  by  550,800 
cords  (table  2). 

Five  of  the  14  states  (Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  West 
Virginia)  produced  more  wood  than  they  re- 
ceived. Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and 
West  Virginia  had  no  operating  woodpulp 
mills.  Vermont  and  Connecticut  each  had 
one.  Pulpwood  production  increased  be- 
tween 1974  and  1975  in  only  one  of  the  14 
Northeastern  States.  Massachusetts  ex- 
perienced a  27-percent  increase  between 
years.  Production  declines  of  more  than  25 
percent  were  experienced  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  Declines 
in  pulpwood  receipts  of  25  percent  or  more 
over  1974  levels  were  registered  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  Maryland  re- 
ported a  5-percent  increase  in  receipts  be- 
tween years. 

In  previous  years,  a  major  portion  of  the 
northeastern  requirement  for  pulpwood 
was  satisfied  by  shipments  of  Canadian 
softwood  into  the  Northeast.  This  trend  has 
been  changing  as  more  southern  pulpwood 
has  been  finding  its  way  into  northern 
woodyards  and  as  pulpmills  continue  to  use 
larger  quantities  of  hardwood.  In  1975,  about 
47  percent  of  the  roundwood  shipments  into 
the  Northeast  came  from  Canada,  and  48 
percent  came  from  the  southern  states.  The 
remaining  5  percent  came  from  the  Lake 
States  and  Central  States.  Although  soft- 
wood roundwood  imports  exceeded  hard- 


wood imports  in  1975,  hardwood  chip  im- 
ports exceeded  softwood  imports  by  more 
than  2  to  1. 

Production  From  Roundwood 
Down  23  Percent 

The  production  of  pulpwood  from  round- 
wood  decreased  1,364,000  cords — a  23-per- 
cent decUne  from  1974.  The  4,638,700  cords 
of  roundwood  produced  in  1975  represents 
the  lowest  production  level  attained  since 
1972,  when  much  of  the  pulpwood  produc- 
tion in  the  Northeast  shifted  from  round- 
wood  to  increased  chipped-residue  use. 

The  1975  pulpwood  production  from  round- 
wood  was  down  from  1974  in  13  of  the  14 
states.  West  Virginia  was  the  only  state 
that  registered  a  production  increase — up 
27  percent  over  1974.  Production  decreases 
of  25  percent  or  more  were  recorded  in 
Kentucky,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio. 
Maine,  which  accounts  for  54  percent  of 
the  roundwood  harvest  in  the  Northeast, 
registered  a  26-percent  decline  in  produc- 
tion between  1974  and  1975. 

Thirteen  Counties  Top 
SO-Thousand-Cord  Mark 

Thirteen  counties  in  five  states  produced 
more  than  50,000  cords  of  pulpwood  from 
roundwood  in  1975.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
seven  counties  from  the  1974  level,  and  it 
equals  the  previous  low  that  was  reached  in 
1972.  The  2.7  milHon  cords  of  roundwood 
harvested  from  these  counties  represents 
58  percent  of  the  total  roundwood  harvest 
in  the  Northeast. 

A  drop  in  the  harvesting  levels  in  New 
York  was  responsible  for  four  of  the  five 
counties  listed  in  1974  to  be  dropped  from 
this  year's  list  of  high-production  counties. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
and  West  Virginia  each  had  single  repre- 
sentatives. Pennsylvania  did  not  have  a 
high-producing  county  this  year.  As  in  pre- 
vious years,  Maine  counties  dominated  the 
list  of  13  counties.  Counties  that  produced 
more  than  50,000  cords  of  pulpwood  from 
roundwood  in  1975  and  their  production 
totals  are: 
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County 

Piscataquis,  Maine 
Aroostook,  Maine 
Washington,  Maine 
Somerset,  Maine 
Penobscot,  Maine 
Oxford,  Maine 
Coos,  New  Hampshire 
Frankhn,  Maine 
Grant,  West  Virginia 
Essex,  Vermont 
Hancock,  Maine 
Hamilton,  New  York 
Kennebec,  Maine 


Production 
(thousand  cords) 

451.7 
369.1 
365.8 
331.0 
313.5 
212.3 
171.1 
130.0 
123.7 

86.2 

55.8 

50.8 

50.4 


Roundwood  Harvest  as  Related 
to  Growing-Stock  Inventory 

Although  figures  3,  4,  and  5  show  the  total 
roundwood  harvest  by  production  class  and 
county  in  the  Northeast,  these  figures  do  not 
relate  the  volume  harvested  to  the  volume 
of  growing-stock  trees  that  are  actually 
present.  Growing-stock  volume  is  net  vol- 
ume in  cubic  feet  of  sound  live  trees  of  com- 
mercial species  that  are  5.0  inches  dbh  or 
larger,  from  a  1-foot  stump  to  a  minimum 
4.0-inch  top  diameter  outside  bark  of  the 
central  bole,  or  to  the  point  where  the  bole 
breaks  into  limbs.  The  growing-stock  vol- 
umes by  species  group  and  states  that  are 
used  for  making  this  comparison  are  based 
on  those  compiled  for  the  1970  National  Tim- 
ber Review. 

The  following  tabulation  of  harvesting 
intensity  shows  the  volume  of  growing 
stock  present  per  unit  harvested — by  state 
and  species  group — in  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
growing  stock  present  for  each  cord  of  pulp- 
wood  harvested  in  1975: 


Softw^ood 


Maryland 
Delaware 
Maine 


5.1 
7.2 
8.5 


Average 


12.0 


Vermont 

21.1 

Rhode  Island 

28.4 

Ohio 

28.8 

New  Hampshire 

51.3 

Kentucky 

51.8 

Pennsylvania 

54.2 

Connecticut 

67.1 

Massachusetts 

108.4 

niiruw  (juu 

Maine 

8.6 

New  Hampshire 

13.3 

Ohio 

22.3 

Vermont 

25.9 

/Average 

New  York 

33.8 

Pennsylvania 

36.6 

Maryland 

41.6 

West  Virginia 

60.7 

Delaware 

83.9 

Rhode  Island 

91.4 

Kentucky 

151.8 

Connecticut 

696.0 

Massachusetts 

885.0 

New  Jersey 

1,343.7 

West  Virginia 
New  Jersey 
New  York 


12.9 
17.6 
18.4 


The  states  have  been  ranked  (top  to  bot- 
tom) from  the  state  in  which  the  round- 
wood  harvest  was  most  intensive  to  the 
state  in  which  the  harvest  was  least  inten- 
sive. These  rankings  and  the  regional  aver- 
ages should  not  be  viewed  as  an  index  or 
standard  for  harvesting,  but  simply  as  a 
means  of  directing  individuals  engaged  in 
pulpwood  procurement  from  several  alter- 
native areas  toward  the  most  promising 
one. 

For  each  cord  of  pulpwood  harvested  in  the 
Northeast  in  1975,  there  were  12,000  cubic 
feet  of  softwood  growing  stock  and  31,200 
cubic  feet  of  hardwood  growing  stock.  The 
softwood  harvest  was  more  intensive  than 
the  regional  average  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maine.  The  hardwood  harvest 
was  more  intensive  than  the  regional 
average  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
and  Vermont.  Harvesting  intensity  was 
relatively  low  in  the  more  urban  states  of 
the  Northeast. 
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Wood  Chip  Production 
Decreases  16  Percent 

The  production  of  wood  chips  and  sawdust 
from  plant  residues  for  use  as  woodpulp  de- 
creased 16  percent  from  the  1,757,900  cord 
equivalents  produced  in  1974.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  low  primary  wood-manufactur- 
ing rates  that  curtailed  coarse  plant-residue 
production  accounted  for  the  decrease  in 
pulp-chip  availability.  Hardwood-producing 
regions  of  the  Northeast  were  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  Nation's  economic  slow- 
down and  were  slower  to  recover  in  the 
improving  economy.  Softwood  pulp-chip 
production  actually  increased  7  percent 
between  1974  and  1975. 

Pulpwood  chip  production  by  states  in 
1974  and  1975  are  compared  in  the  following 
tabulation: 


1974 

1975 

(thousand 

(thousand 

Change 

cord 

cord 

equivalents) 

equivalents) 

(percent) 

Connecticut 

2.4 

2.2 

-8 

Delaware 

(M 

Kentucky 

263.3 

193.3 

-27 

Maine 

336.6 

374.9 

+11 

Maryland 

107.9 

100.9 

-6 

Massachusetts 

18.8 

29.9 

+59 

New  Hampshire 

139.1 

120.3 

-14 

New  Jersey 

6.2 

7.6 

+23 

New  York 

200.0 

124.1 

-38 

Ohio 

115.6 

93.4 

-19 

Pennsylvania 

308.8 

244.1 

-21 

Rhode  Island 

(*) 

(*) 

(M 

Vermont 

60.7 

44.5 

-27 

West  Virginia 

198.5 

135.7 

-32 

Total 

1,757.9 

1,470.9 

-16 

(*)  Less  than  50  cord  equivalents. 
"  Little  or  no  production  in  1975. 


Chip  production  was  up  in  three  states — 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Maine. 
The  highest  absolute  volume  gain  (38,800 
cord  equivalents)  was  made  by  Maine,  an 
important  softwood-using  state.  The  high- 
est percentage  production  gain  (59  percent) 
was  made  in  Massachusetts.  The  1975  pro- 
duction of  chips  and  sawdust  from  plant 
residues  accounted  for  24  percent  of  the 
northeastern  pulpwood  production  total,  up 
one  percentage  point  from  1974.  Chip  pro- 
duction for  softwoods  in  1975  stands  at  an 
all-time  record  level. 
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TABULAR  DATA 


Table  1. — Total  production  of  pulpwood  in  the  Northeast,  by 
source  and  state,  1975.  (In  thousands  of  rough  cords) 

Table  2. — Total  production  and  receipts  of  pulpwood  in  the 
Northeast,  by  state  and  species  group,  1975.  (In 
thousands  of  rough  cords) 

Table  3. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  the 
Northeast,  by  state  and  species  group  and  destina- 
tion of  shipments,  1975.  (In  thousands  of  rough 
cords) 

Table  4. — Pulpwood  chip  production  from  plant  residues  in 
the  Northeast,  by  state  and  species  group,  1975.  (In 
thousands  of  rough  cord  equivalents) 

Table  5. — Pulpwood  receipts  from  roundwood  in  the  North- 
east, by  state  and  species  group,  1975.  (In  thousands 
of  rough  cords) 

Table  6. — Pulpwood  chip  receipts  from  plant  residues  in  the 
Northeast,  by  state  and  species  group,  1975.  (In 
thousands  of  rough  cord  equivalents) 

Table  7. — Pulpwood  from  roundwood  received  from  states 
outside  the  Northeast,  by  state  (or  province)  of 
origin  and  species  group,  1975.  (In  thousands  of 
rough  cords) 

Table  8. — Pulpwood  chip  receipts  from  wood-using  plants 
outside  the  Northeast,  by  State  (or  province)  of 
origin  and  species  group,  1975.  (In  thousands  of 
rough  cord  equivalents) 

Table  9. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  the 
Northeast,  by  state  and  species  group,  1975.  (In 
thousands  of  rough  cords) 

Table  10. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  by  state  and  county  and  species  group, 
1975.  (In  thousands  of  rough  cords) 

Table  11. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Southern 
New  England,  by  state  and  county  and  species 
group,  1975.  (In  thousands  of  rough  cords) 

Table  12. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Northern 
New  England,  by  state  and  county,  and  species 
group,  1975.  (In  thousands  of  rough  cords) 

Table  13. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  New 
York,  by  county  and  species  group,  1975.  (In  thou- 
sands of  rough  cords) 

Table  14. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  county  and  species  group,  1975.  (In  thou- 
sands of  rough  cords) 

Table  15. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  by  state  and 
county  and  species  group,  1975.  (In  thousands  of 
rough  cords) 

Table  16. — Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  West 
Virginia,  by  county  and  species  group,  1975.  (In 
thousands  of  rough  cords) 
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Table  1.— Total  production  of  pulpwood  in  the  Northeast, 
by  source  and  state,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords]  " 


Source 

State   

From  From  plant  From  all 


roundwood 

residues 

sources 

Connecticut 

5.8 

2.2 

8.0 

Delaware 

36.9 

36.9 

Kentucky 

X  t70.0 

Maine 

2,491.9 

374.9 

2,866.8 

Maryland 

165.2 

100.9 

266.1 

Massachusetts 

9.3 

29.9 

39.2 

New  Hampshire 

225.5 

120.3 

345.8 

New  Jersey 

22.9 

7.6 

30.5 

New  York 

451.9 

124.1 

576.0 

Ohio 

185.7 

93.4 

279.1 

Pennsylvania 

539.0 

244.1 

783.1 

Rhode  Island 

3.4 

(*) 

3.4 

Vermont 

165.0 

44.5 

209.5 

West  Virginia 

272.0 

135.7 

407.7 

All  states 

4,638.7 

1,470.9 

6,109.6 

»  128  cubic  feet  of  wood,  bark,  and  air  space. 
*  Less  than  50  cord  equivalents. 


Table  2.— Total  production  and  receipts  of  pulpwood 
in  the  Northeast,  by  state  and  species  group,  1975 


[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Total  production 

Total  receipts 

Production 

State 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

Softwood 

Hardwood 

surplus  (+) 
or  deficit  (-) 

Connecticut 

4.5 

3.5 

(D) 

(D) 

+{D) 

Delaware 

31.8 

5.1 

+36.9 

Kentucky 

18.6 

238.9 

127.8 

439.8 

-310.1 

Maine 

2,030.9 

835.9 

2,307.0 

856.9 

-297.1 

Maryland 

159.8 

106.3 

140.2 

353.9 

-228.0 

Massachusetts 

24.5 

14.7 

+39.2 

New  Hampshire 

146.8 

199.0 

84.1 

351.3 

-89.6 

New  Jersey 

27.3 

3.2 

38.0 

7.7 

-15.2 

New  York 

204.3 

371.7 

288.1 

339.8 

-51.9 

Ohio 

7.3 

271.8 

6.8 

362.1 

-89.8 

Pennsylvania 

41.7 

741.4 

161.3 

758.7 

-136.9 

Rhode  Island 

.7 

2.7 

(D) 

(D) 

-(D) 

Vermont 

91.4 

118.1 

(D) 

(D) 

+(D) 

West  Virginia 

53.5 

354.2 

+407.7 

All  states 

2,843.1 

3,266.5 

3,181.7 

3,478.7 

-550.8 

(D)  Data  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  individual  mills. 
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Table  7.— Pulpwood  from  roundwood  received  from 
states  outside  the  Northeast,  by  state  or  province 
of  origin  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Receiving  State  or  province       Total  Total  All 

state**  of  origin  softwood     hardwood  species 


Kentucky                       Ilhnois  0.1  12.0  12.1 

Indiana  —  12.5  12.5 

Mississippi  94.3  44.8  139.1 

Missouri  (*)  7.5  7.5 

Tennessee  8.0  14.0  22.0 

Maine                           New  Brunswick  160.6  54.5  215.1 

Quebec  7.3  .9  8.2 

Maryland                       Virginia  36.1  8.0  44.1 

New  Hampshire               Quebec  .1  20.6  20.7 

New  York                      Ontario  1.1  1.3  2.4 

Quebec  1.8  (*)  1.8 

Ohio                             Indiana  —  1.0  1.0 

Iowa  —      .  2.6  2.6 

Pennsylvania                 Virginia  41.9  1.7  43.6 

Vermont  ~. . .  Quebec  1.4  —  1.4 

All  states                   —  352.7  181.4  534.1 


^  States  with  no  receipts  are  omitted. 
*   Less  than  50  cords. 


Table  8.  — Pulpwood  chip  receipts  from  wood-using  plants 
outside  the  Northeast,  by  state  or  province  of  origin  and 
species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cord  equivalents] 


Receiving  State  or  province       Total  Total  All 

state  ^  of  origin  softwood     hardwood  species 


Kentucky                       Alabama  —  2.3  2.3 

IlUnois  2.6  27.8  30.4 

Indiana  —  42.3  42.3 

Mississippi  22.8  16.1  38.9 

Missouri  '    —  62.5  62.5 

Tennessee  —  35.0  35.0 

Maine                           New  Brunswick  6.0  1.0  7.0 

Quebec  42.1  .1  42.2 

Maryland                      Virginia  19.2  5.4  24.6 

New  Hampshire               Quebec  1.1  6.6  7.7 

New  Jersey                    Virginia  1.5  —  1.5 

New  York                      Ontario  —  4.9  4.9 

Quebec  —  .3  .3 

Ohio                             Indiana  —  7.3  7.3 

Virginia  .9  2.2  3.1 

Pennsylvania   Virginia  4^5  6^0  10.5 

All  states                  ^  ToOT  219^8  320.5 


^  States  with  no  receipts  are  omitted. 
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Table  9.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  the  Northeast, 
by  state  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood  Hardwood 


State 

Spruce 
and 
iir 

Hemlock 

and 
tamarack 

Fine 

1  otal 

Aspen  and 
yellow- 
poplar 

Oak 
and 
hickory 

Other 
hardwoods 

1  otal 

A  11 
All 

species 

Connecticut 





3.4 

3.4 



1.1 

1.3 

2.4 

5.8 

Delaware 

— 

— 

31.8 

31.8 

— 

3.3 

1.8 

5.1 

36.9 

Kentucky 

(*) 

12.0 

12.0 

4.9 

24.9 

22.4 

52.2 

64.2 

IVlCtlllC 

1  417  3 

166  4 

154.8 

1  738.5 

66.3 

25  4 

661  7 

753  4 

2  491  9 

Maryland 

'.1 

2.2 

lOLl 

'  104.0 

26!6 

34^6 

6L2 

'l65;2 

Massachusetts 

7.1 

7.1 

1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

9.3 

New  Hampshire 

37.8 

3.5 

15.3 

56.6 

12.7 

1.1 

155.1 

168.9 

225.5 

New  Jersey 

21.9 

21.9 

1.0 

1.0 

22.9 

New  York 

77.9 

28.1 

73.3 

179.3 

26.6 

6.9 

239.1 

272.6 

451.9 

Ohio 

4.3 

4.3 

13.5 

86.3 

81.6 

181.4 

185.7 

Pennsylvania 

2.0 

27.5 

29.5 

31.8 

193.5 

284.2 

509.5 

539.0 

Rhode  Island 

.7 

.7 

1.2 

1.5 

2.7 

3.4 

Vermont 

59.7 

3.0 

8.9 

71.6 

7.4 

.6 

85.4 

93.4 

165.0 

West  Virginia 

0.3 

3.2 

47.3 

50.8 

(*) 

130.5 

90.7 

221.2 

272.0 

All  states 

1,593.7 

208.4 

509.4 

2,311.5 

163.2 

503.4 

1,660.6 

2,327.2 

4,638.7 

(*)  Less  than  50  cords. 
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PRODUCTION 
BY  COUNTIES,  IN  CORDS 

I  I  50  OR  LESS 
f  •  '  I  50  TO  5,000 
^■1  5,000  TO  20,000 


Figure  3.— Geographical  pattern  of  pulp- 
wood  production  from  roundwood  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  by  counties  and 
species  groups,  1975 


Table  10.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
by  state  and  county  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood 


Hardwood 


County  3 


Spruce 
and 
fir 


Hemlock 

and 
tamarack 


Pine 


Total 


Aspen 

and 
yellow- 
poplar 


Oak 

Other 
hickory  hardwoods 


Total 


All 
species 


KENTUCKY 


Ballard 

1.0 

2.2 

1.7 

4.9 

4.9 

Bath 

1.0 

1.0 

.5 

.3 

.8 

1.8 

Boyd 

(*) 

.3 

(*) 

.3 

.3 

Breathitt 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Caldwell 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.7 

.7 

Calloway 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.6 

.6 

Carlisle 

.7 

1.5 

1.1 

3.3 

3.3 

Carter 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.8 

.1 

1.0 

1.1 

Christian 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Clinton 

1.3 

.4 

1.7 

1.7 

Crittenden 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.6 

.6 

Daviess 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Elliott 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Fleming 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

.2 

(*) 

.2 

.2 

Floyd 

(*) 

(*) 

(♦) 

Fulton 

.2 

.6 

.4 

1.2 

1.2 

Graves 

.7 

1.5 

1.2 

3.4 

3.4 

Greenup 

(*) 

(*) 

.6 

6.8 

.9 

8.3 

8.3 

Harlan 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Hickman 

.3 

.7 

.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Jackson 

.1 

.1 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

.1 

Laurel 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Lee 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.5 

.9 

Lewis 

.3 

3.6 

.6 

4.5 

4.5 

Livingston 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.6 

.6 

Lvon 

McCracken 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.8 

.9 

.4 

.9 

.7 

2.0 

2.0 

McCreary 

2.1 

2.1 

.4 

.9 

1.3 

3.4 

Marshall 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Menifee 

.5 

.5 

(*) 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.8 

Montgomery 

(♦) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 
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Table  10.—  Continued 


Softwood 


Hardwood 


L-ounty  ° 

opruce 
ana 
tir 

Hemlock 
„  ,1 
and 

tamarack 

rine 

1  otai 

Aspen 

and 
yellow- 
poplar 

tjaK 
and 
hickory 

Other 
hardwoods 

1  Otai 

All 
species 

Ohio 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8.2 

8.2 

8.2 

Owsley 

.1 

.1 

.1 

(  ) 

Perry 







(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Pulaski 

— 

(*) 

(*) 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Rowan 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

.3 

.1 

.4 

.4 

Wayne 

— 

— 

.2 

.2 

.8 

.2 

1.0 

1.2 

Whitley 

— 

— 

6.0 

6.0 

— 

.5 

.3 

.8 

6.8 

Wolfe 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

I  otai 

1 9  n 

1 9  n 

94  Q 

99  A 

f^9  O 

D4.Z 

Adams 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.3 

4.9 

1.9 

8.1 

8.1 

Ashland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Athens 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.7 

3.7 

6.4 

6.4 

Belmont 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9.6 

9.6 

9.6 

Brown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

.5 

.1 

.6 

.6 

Butler 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Carroll 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.8 

3.8 

3.8 

Clermont 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Clinton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.2 

2.8 

1.4 

4.4 

4.4 

Coshocton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.7 

7.7 

7.7 

Cuyahoga 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Erie 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.5 

Fairfield 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.5 

.8 

.5 

1.8 

1.8 

Fayette 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

.1 

.  (*) 

.1 

.1 

Franklin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1  , 

.1 

(*) 

.2 

.2 

GalHa 

— 

— 

LO 

1.0 

.2 

2.3 

.3 

2.8 

3.8 

Greene 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Guernsey 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

Hamilton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Harrison 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Highland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.1 

1.0 

.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Hocking 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

4.1 

1.7 

7.3 

7.3 

Holmes 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Huron 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.4 

.4 

.8 

.8 

Jackson 

— 

— 

.2 

.2 

.7 

9.2 

1.8 

11.7 

11.9 

Jefferson 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 

— 

— 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Knox 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Lawrence 

— 

— 

.5 

.5 

.8 

7.0 

1.2 

9.0 

9.5 

Licking 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.8 

.8 

.8 

Logan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Madison 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.4 

.7 

.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Mahoning 

— 

— 

1.5 

1.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.5 

Marion 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

.1 

(*) 

.1 

.1 

Meigs 

— 

— 

.7 

.7 

.1 

.3 

.1 

.5 

1.2 

Mercer 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 
.8 

Monroe 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.8 

.8 

Montgomery 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Morgan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

Morrow 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(*) 

{*) 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Muskinghum 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

9.2 

9.2 

9.2 

Noble 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Perry 

— 

— 





.1 

.1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

Pickaway 

— 

— 

— 



1.0 

2.7 

1.1 

4.8 

4.8 

Pike 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.9 

10.0 

1.3 

12.2 

12.2 

Preble 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Ross 

— 

— 

— 



1.0 

12.5 

1.9 

15.4 

15.4 

Scioto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

7.4 

1.3 

9.7 

9.7 

Seneca 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Stark 





_ 





.4 

.4 

.4 

Trumbull 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Tuscarawas 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Vinton 

(*) 

(*) 

2.6 

17.2 

3.6 

23.4 

23.4 

Warren 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Washington 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Total 

4.3 

4.3 

13.5 

86.3 

81.6 

181.4 

185.7 

Counties  with  no  production  are  omitted. 
Less  than  50  cords. 
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Table  11.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Southern  New  England, 
by  state  and  county  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood  Hardwood 


County  ^ 

Spruce  Hemlock 
and  and 
fir  tamarack 

Pine 

Total 

Aspen 

and 
yellow- 
poplar 

Oak 
and 
hickory 

Other 
hardwoods 

Total 

All 
species 

CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Tolland 

Windham 

0.6 
.2 
.1 

1.5 
.2 
.1 
.7 

0.6 
.2 
.1 

1.5 
.2 
.1 
.6 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

0.2 

.1 

.8 

0.2 
.1 
1.0 

0.4 

.2 
1.8 

0.6 
.2 
.1 

1.5 
.6 
.3 

2.5 

Total 

3.4 

3.4 

1.1 

1.3 

2.4 

5.8 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Barnstable 
Bristol 
Plymouth 
Worcester 

0.5 
1.2 
4.9 
.5 

0.5 
L2 
4.9 
.5 

0.4 
.6 

0.5 
.7 

0.9 
1.3 

0.5 
2.1 
6.2 
.5 

Total 

7.1 

7.1 

1.0 

1.2 

2.2 

9.3 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Kent 

Providence 
Washington 

0.2 
.3 
.2 

0.2 
.3 
.2 

0.7 
.3 
.2 

0.8 
.4 

.3 

1.5 
.7 

.5 

1.7 
1.0 
.7 

Total 

0.7 

0.7 

1.2 

1.5 

2.7 

3.4 

"  Counties  with  no  production  are  omitted. 
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Table  12.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Northern  New  England, 
by  state  and  county  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood  Hardwood 


Aspen  All 
County"      Spruce      Hemlock  „„j  Oak         ritv^or  «r>prioe 

and  and  Pine         Total  and  ,    '^r"''  ,  Total  ^Pcc^^^ 

fir        tamarack  y^'^^^"  hickory  hardwoods 


MAINE 


Androscoggin 

3.2 

3.8 

12.3 

19.3 

0.9 

0.4 

11.7 

13.0 

32.3 

Aroostook 

289.3 

10.2 

.1 

299.6 

15.4 

2.0 

52.1 

69.5 

369.1 

Cumberland 

2.7 

2.3 

18.5 

23.5 

1.0 

.6 

15.8 

17.4 

40.9 

Franklin 

39.8 

5.9 

4.0 

49.7 

7.3 

2.7 

70.3 

80.3 

130.0 

Hancock 

29.3 

2.9 

3.3 

35.5 

.5 

.7 

19.1 

20.3 

55.8 

Kennebec 

5.2 

7.4 

15.0 

27.6 

2.2 

.8 

19.8 

22.8 

50.4 

Knox 

7.4 

2.9 

7.6 

17.9 

.1 

.3 

6.8 

7.2 

25.1 

Lincoln 

4.5 

4.5 

12.0 

21.0 

.1 

.4 

10.8 

11.3 

32.3 

Oxford 

45.6 

14.8 

18.9 

79.3 

6.4 

4.7 

121.9 

133.0 

212.3 

Penobscot 

152.4 

54.7 

8.7 

215.8 

7.6 

3.3 

86.8 

97.7 

313.5 

Piscataquis 

360.4 

7.7 

2.4 

370.5 

2.3 

2.9 

76.0 

81.2 

451.7 

Sagadahoc 

2.9 

1.6 

7.2 

11.7 

.1 

.2 

4.1 

4.4 

16.1 

Somerset 

266.2 

7.7 

5.6 

279.5 

4.0 

1.8 

45.7 

51.5 

331.0 

Waldo 

11.4 

4.2 

11.0 

26.6 

1.1 

.5 

14.3 

15.9 

42.5 

Washington 

196.5 

35.4 

10.9 

242.8 

17.3 

3.9 

101.8 

123.0 

365.8 

York 

.5 

.4 

17.3 

18.2 

.2 

4.7 

4.9 

23.1 

Total 

1,417.3 

166.4 

154.8 

1,738.5 

66.3 

25.4 

661.7 

753.4 

2,491.9 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Belknap 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Carroll 

1.2 

0.7 

10.8 

12.7 

0.5 

14.4 

14.9 

27.6 

Coos 

33.2 

2.1 

1.7 

37.0 

10.1 

0.6 

123.4 

134.1 

171.1 

Grafton 

1.6 

.7 

2.4 

4.7 

2.1 

.4 

16.4 

18.9 

23.6 

Hillsborough 

(*) 

{*) 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Merrimack 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Rockingham 

.3 

.3 

(*) 

.2 

.2 

.5 

Strafford 

.1 

.1 

(*) 

.6 

.6 

.7 

Sullivan 

1.8 

(*) 

(*) 

1.8 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

1.8 

Total 

37.8 

3.5 

15.3 

56.6 

12.7 

1.1 

155.1 

168.9 

225.5 

VERMONT 


Addison 

0.2 

0.2 

1.2 

1.6 

0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

2.8 

Bennington 

.8 

.3 

1.1 

(*) 

.1 

3.4 

3.5 

4.6 

Caledonia 

12.4 

.4 

1.3 

14.1 

.8 

.1 

8.1 

9.0 

23.1 

Chittenden 

.2 

(*) 

1.4 

1.6 

.1 

.8 

.9 

2.5 

Essex 

20.7 

.5 

.1 

21.3 

3.9 

.2 

60.8 

64.9 

86.2 

Franklin 

1.1 

(*) 

1.1 

1.1 

Lamoille 

1.0 

.3 

{*) 

1.3 

(*) 

.6 

.6 

1.9 

Orange 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Orleans 

11.9 

.6 

.3 

12.8 

.8 

(*) 

6.9 

7.7 

20.5 

Rutland 

2.2 

.2 

2.5 

4.9 

.8 

(*) 

2.0 

2.8 

7.7 

Washington 

3.6 

.5 

4.1 

.3 

.3 

4.4 

Windham 

1.9 

.3 

.2 

2.4 

(*) 

(*) 

.9 

.9 

3.3 

Windsor 

3.7 

.2 

1.1 

5.0 

.6 

.1 

.9 

1.6 

6.6 

Total 

59.7 

3.0 

8.9 

71.6 

7.4 

0.6 

85.4 

93.4 

165.0 

*  I^ss  than  50  cords. 

^  Counties  with  no  production  are  omitted. 
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Table  13.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  New  York, 
by  county  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood  Hardwood 


County  a 

Spruce 
and 
fir 

Hemlock 

and 
tamarack 

Pine 

Total 

Aspen 

\r  o  1  1  r\\17_ 

yellow 

poplar 

Oak 
and 
hickory 

[1  ai  u  wuuua 

Total 

All 

A  1  rid  n  \7 

r\iu<xny 

/*\ 

(*) 

0 

w.O 

KJ.O 

Broome 

0.5 

1.9 

4.3 

6.7 

6.7 

Cattaraugus 

2.8 

2.8 

.6 

.6 

3.4 

Cayuga 

LO 

1.0 

(*) 

(*) 

1.0 

Chautauqua 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Chemung 

.3 

.9 

1.2 

2.4 

2.4 

Chenango 

5.5 

.2 

5.7 

.2 

.3 

1.3 

1.8 

7.5 

Clinton 

4.7 

0.4 

4.8 

9.9 

3.5 

23.7 

27.2 

37.1 

Cortland 

1.0 

.6 

1.6 

1.6 

Delaware 

.8 

(*) 

.8 

(*) 

.1 

16.1 

16.2 

17.0 

Essex 

2.3 

7.6 

14.8 

24.7 

2.3 

11.7 

14.0 

38.7 

Franklin 

17.4 

.2 

3.7 

21.3 

1.3 

15.6 

16.9 

38.2 

Fulton 

(*) 

1.7 

1.7 

3.4 

.3 

18.4 

18.7 

22.1 

Genesee 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Green 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Hamilton 

9.5 

1.6 

1.8 

12.9 

1.0 

36.9 

37.9 

50.8 

Herkimer 

4.0 

{*) 

.2 

4.2 

(*) 

6.2 

6.2 

10.4 

Jefferson 

.4 

2.5 

2.9 

1.1 

.6 

1.7 

4.6 

Lewis 

8.0 

2.4 

10.4 

4.1 

16.6 

20.7 

31.1 

Madison 

1.1 

.7 

1.8 

.1 

.1 

.2 

2.0 

Montgomery 

.1 

.1 

(*) 

(*) 

.1 

Oneida 

3.1 

1.3 

4.4 

(*) 

1.4 

1.4 

5.8 

Onondaga 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Orange 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.8 

.8 

Oswego 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.4 

.6 

.7 

Otsego 

1.8 

2.4 

2.4 

6.6 

(♦) 

(♦) 

6.6 

Rennselaer 

.3 

.3 

1.3 

1.9 

.5 

1.3 

3.2 

St.  Lawrence 

14.7 

2.5 

2.5 

19.7 

5.7 

15.4 

21.1 

40.8 

Saratoga 

.5 

4.2 

9.8 

14.5 

1.7 

25.6 

27.3 

41.8 

Schenectady 

(*) 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Schoharie 

.3 

1.4 

1.7 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.8 

2.5 

Steuben 

.3 

.5 

.6 

1.4 

1.4 

Tioga 

.3 

1.0 

1.5 

2.8 

2.8 

Tompkins 

.3 

1.4 

1.8 

3.5 

3.5 

Warren 

1.4 

4.0 

12.8 

18.2 

2.1 

26.0 

28.1 

46.3 

Washington 

(*) 

3.2 

5.4 

8.6 

.7 

11.0 

11.7 

20.3 

Total 

77.9 

28.1 

73.3 

179.3 

26.6 

6.9 

239.1 

272.6 

451.9 

^  Counties  with  no  production  are  omitted. 
*  Less  than  50  cords. 


Table  14.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Pennsylvania, 
by  county  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood  Hardwood 


County  " 

Spruce 
and 
fir 

H  em  1  lick 

and 
tamarack 

Pine 

Total 

s  pen 

and 
yellow- 
poplar 

Oak 
and 
hickory 

other 
hardwoods 

Total 

All 

species 

Ann  m  G 

0.3 

0.3 

4.8 

2.3 

7.1 

7.4 

A 1 1  Aorrton  V 

2 

.5 

.5 

0.5 

7.4 

7.9 

0.5 

15^6 

23.6 

39^7 

47^6 

Berks 

(*) 

.5 

.3 

.8 

.8 

Blair 

1.3 

1.3 

.1 

2^6 

6^3 

9.0 

10.3 

RraH  fnrH 

5.0 

2.9 

6^7 

14.6 

14.6 

Bucks 

(*) 

(*) 

V  / 

Butler 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Cambria 

.1 

(*) 

.1 

.1 

]l 

.2 

!3 

Cameron 

19.3 

3.1 

22.4 

22.4 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Centre 

.1 

.9 

1.0 

I.O 

ll!7 

9.0 

21.7 

22.7 

Clarion 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.6 

.6 

1.2 

1.4 

Clearfield 

2.3 

3.0 

1.5 

15.8 

12.0 

29.3 

32^3 

(Clinton 

.1 

.4 

.5 

1.6 

9.5 

11.3 

22.4 

22.9 

Columbia 

.1 

.8 

1.0 

1.9 

L9 

Crawford 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

Cumberland 

.4 

.4 

1.8 

.6 

2.4 

2.8 

Dauphin 

.1 

.3 

.3 

.7 

.7 

Elk 

3.0 

13.9 

16.9 

16.9 

Erie 

13.6 

13.6 

13.6 

vptti^ 

.3 

.3 

.5 

1.3 

1.8 

2^1 

X    \J  L  Co  L 

1.7 

7^4 

q[i 

9*1 

Franklin 

.9 

.9 

6^2 

3!l 

9.3 

10^2 

Fulton 

2.6 

2.6 

4.5 

3.2 

7.7 

10.3 

Greene 

(*) 

(*) 

(*^ 

HiintinirHon 

.4 

2.1 

2.5 

.3 

8  2 

4  6 

13  1 

15.6 

XilUlClild 

L3 

l!3 

1 

.3 

4 

1.7 

(Jefferson 

.1 

.6 

6^5 

i\ 

7.2 

cJuniata 

i!o 

i!o 

.1 

2.3 

1.4 

4^8 

Lackawanna 

2!o 

2^4 

5^2 

9^6 

9^6 

Lancaster 

/*\ 

V  / 

,2 

\l 

!3 

.3 

Lebanon 

(*) 

/*\ 

V  / 

V  1 

Lehigh 

V  / 

* 

v  / 

V  / 

(*) 

Luzerne 

.4 

1.8 

2.4 

4.6 

4.6 

Lycoming 

V  / 

(*) 

3.4 

13.2 

19.2 

35.8 

35.8 

McKean 

.7 

16.5 

17.2 

17.2 

Mercer 

V  / 

1.8 

L8 

L8 

Mifflin 

.1 

.1 

.2 

,1 

.3 

.4 

Monroe 

.5 

1.3 

1.2 

3.0 

3.0 

Northumberland 

V,  / 

[2 

.1 

'2 

.3 

Perry 

.5 

.5 

.1 

2.0 

L2 

3.3 

3.8 

Pike 

.1 

.6 

.7 

1.4 

1.4 

Potter 

V  / 

1.6 

1.2 

15.1 

17'9 

17!9 

Schuylkill 

.1 

.1 

.2 

2.8 

2.0 

5.0 

5.1 

Snyder 

.3 

.3 

2 

1 

'3 

6 

Somerset 

— 

— 

.4 

.4 

.1 

4.2 

5.5 

9.8 

10.2 

Sullivan 

5.1 

4.6 

14.0 

23.7 

23.7 

Susquehanna 

3.0 

14.0 

19.9 

36.9 

36.9 

Tioga 

3.5 

4.7 

7.5 

15.7 

15.7 

Union 

(*) 

(*) 

.6 

.3 

.9 

.9 

Venango 

9.4 

3.6 

13.0 

13.0 

Warren 

9.9 

23.5 

33.4 

33.4 

Wayne 

(*) 

(*) 

.5 

2.4 

4.6 

7.5 

7.5 

Westmoreland 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Wyoming 

.3 

1.6 

2.0 

3.9 

3.9 

York 

4.7 

4.7 

2.2 

1.2 

3.4 

8.1 

Total  —  2.0  27.5  29.5  31.8         193.5  284.2        509.5  539.0 


^  Counties  with  no  production  are  omitted. 
*  Less  than  50  cords. 
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Table  1 5.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey,  by  state  and  county  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood  Hardwood 


Countv'-'       Spruce       Hemlock  Aspen  All 

and  and  Pine         Total  and      ,  ^^i^^'"'' ,      Total  ^P^^'«« 

yellow-    

poplar 


fir        tamarack  >''"T'-      hickorv  hardwoods 


DELAWARE 

Kent  —  —  1.0  1.0  —  —  0.1  0.1  1.1 
Sussex  —  —  30.8  30.8  —  3^3  1/7  5^0  35.8 

Total  —  —  31.8  31.8  —  3.3  1.8  5.1  36.9 


MARYLAND 


Allegany 

0.5 

4.1 

4.6 

10.3 

14.4 

24.7 

29.3 

Anne  Arundel 

— 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

Baltimore 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.3 

■1.0 

.5 

1.5 

2.8 

Calvert 

— 

— ' 

5.5 

5.5 

— 

— 

— 

5.5 

Caroline 

— 

— 

2.1 

2.1 

(*) 

.1 

.1 

2.2 

Carroll 

— 

— 

1.3 

1.3 

.3 

.1 

.4 

1.7 

Charles 

— 

1.5 

4.2 

5.7 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

5.7 

Dorchester 

— 

7.8 

7.8 

.3 

.1 

.4 

8.2 

(*) 

3 

4 

4 

Garrett 

.2 

1.4 

1.6 

12.0 

29.5 

Sill 

Harford 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Howard 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 
(*) 

Kent 

(*) 

(*) 

Prince  Georges 

(*) 

(*) 

(♦) 

St.  Marys 

7.7 

7.7 

.3 

.3 

8.0 

Somerset 

11.7 

11.7 

11.7 

Talbot 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Washington 

0.7 

.6 

1.3 

.9 

1.3 

2.2 

3.5 

Wicomico 

20.5 

20.5 

1.1 

.4 

1.5 

22.0 

Worcester 

30.2 

30.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

30.4 

Total 

0.7 

2.2 

101.1 

104.0 

26.6 

34.6 

61.2 

165.2 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic 

1.6 

1.6 

0.4 

0.4 

2.0 

Burlington 

1.0 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

1.2 

Camden 

17.9 

17.9 

17.9 

Cumberland 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.2 

1.0 

Gloucester 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Ocean 

.6 

.6 

.2 

.2 

.8 

Total 

21.9 

21.9 

1.0 

1.0 

22.9 

*  Less  than  50  cords. 

^  Counties  with  no  production  are  omitted. 
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Table  16.— Pulpwood  production  from  roundwood  in  West  Virginia, 
by  county  and  species  group,  1975 

[In  thousands  of  rough  cords] 


Softwood 


Hardwood 


County  " 

Spruce 

Hemlock 

Aspen 
and 
yellow* 

noni  n  r 

Oak 

Other 

1 J  d  I  u  w  yfiju  o 

All 

and 
fir 

and 
tamarack 

Pine 

Total 

and 
hickory 

Total 

Barbour 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 



— 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Berkeley 

— 

0.1 

0.7 

0.8 



0.9 

1.0 

1.9 

2.7 

Cabell 

— 

— 

.1 

.1 



— 

— 



.1 

Calhoun 

— 

.1 

— 

.1 



— 

— 

— 

.1 

Doddridge 

— 

— 

.2 

.2 



— 

— 

— 

.2 

Fayette 

— 

— 

(♦) 

(*) 



.3 

(*) 

.3 

.3 

Gilmer 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 



.6 

.7 

1.3 

1.3 

Grant 

— 

.5 

3.8 

4.3 



60.0 

59.4 

119.4 

123.7 

Greenbrier 

— 

— 

1.4 

1.4 



29.6 

4.9 

34.5 

35.9 

Hampshire 

— 

1.0 

14.2 

15.2 



6.0 

6.9 

12.9 

28.1 

Hardy 

— 

.5 

3.2 

3.7 



2.0 

3.1 

5.1 

8.8 

Jackson 

— 

— 

1.6 

1.6 



— 

— 

— 

1.6 

Kanawha 

— 

— 

— 

— 



(*) 

— 

(*) 

(*) 

Marion 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 



— 

(*) 

Marshall 

— 

— 



.4 

— 

.4 

.4 

Mason 

— 

— 

2.8 

2.8 



— 

— 

— 

2.8 

Mineral 

— 

.5 

2.9 

3.4 



6.0 

3.7 

9.7 

13.1 

Monroe 

— 

— 

1.7 

1.7 



8.4 

1.4 

9.8 

11.5 

Morgan 

— 

.4 

4.7 

5.1 



3.0 

2.6 

5.6 

10.7 

Nicholas 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 



— 

— 

— 

(*) 

Ohio 

— 

— 

(*) 

(*) 



— 

— 

— 

(*) 

Pendleton 

— 

— 

.2 

.2 



2.2 

1.9 

4.1 

4.3 

Pleasants 

— 

— 

1.0 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

Pocahontas 

0.3 

.1 

.8 

1.2 

3.3 

2.5 

5.8 

7.0 

Preston 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Putnam 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Randolph 

.2 

.2 

.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.7 

Summers 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Taylor 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

Tucker 

(*) 

(*) 

.5 

.6 

1.1 

1.1 

Upshur 
Wayne 

1.5 

.3 

1.8 

1.8 

(*) 

.3 

(*) 

.3 

.3 

Wirt 

6.5 

6.5 

.1 

.1 

6.6 

Wood 

1.1 

1.1 

5.0 

5.0 

6.1 

Total 

0.3 

3.2 

47.3 

50.8 

{*) 

130.5 

90.7 

221.2 

272.0 

^  Counties  with  no  production  are  omitted. 
*  Less  than  50  cords. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
are  in  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  Field  laboratories  and  research  units 
are  maintained  at: 

•  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

•  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

•  Berea,  Kentucky,  in  cooperation  with  Berea  College. 

•  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Vermont. 

•  Delaware,  Ohio. 

•  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire. 

•  Hamden,  Connecticut,  in  cooperation  with  Yale  University. 

•  Kingston,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  in  cooperation  with  West  Vir- 
ginia University,  Morgantown. 

•  Orono,  Maine,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Maine, 
Orono. 

•  Parsons,  West  Virginia. 

•  Pennington,  New  Jersey. 

•  Princeton,  West  Virginia. 

•  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  University 
of  New  York  College  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Forest- 
ry at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse. 

•  Warren,  Pennsylvania. 
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